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London, when among other things we talked about
the colour question.    He told me to read Nancy
Cunard's  anthology on  the negro  and  offered to
lend me Irs copy.    When I went to his house to
collect this huge volume of data on the coloured
man, I noticed a picture of the Duke of Windsor
on his mantelpiece.    It has been cut out from an
ordinary newspaper and framed.    I ask him why
he kept this picture, and it was then that he told me
the story of Biarritz, finishing with :    "It was only
a small incident,  but it meant so much at that
moment, and I have always felt grateful.    I want
always to remember him.    That's all/'
When I think of the numerous third-rate English-
men in India who are contemptible in their attitude
towards the Indian because of his colour, I feel that
these "box-wallas7' and "pucka-sahibs" have a lot
to learn frcm the first gentleman in the land. But
our misfortune is that the more well-bred English-
men do not come our way. and if they clo they are
inclined to forget their breeding foi a while. They
are not afraid of pouring out insults on coloured
people, because they know that no harm can come
to them if the under-dog should revolt, so long as
there is the British Army in India and soldiers with
bayonets to protect them.
Nancy Cunard's book contains some amazing
revelations on the colour question. It is essentially
from the negro's point of view, but a great deal of